and days of urgent, fertile inspiration, alternating with days
and hours of blank, arid inability to string two words to-
gether. From the first her work was of the kind that comes
only as it listeth, a fact that she was not always prepared to
accept I have seen her almost unaffected by incredibly
long spells of continuous writing and I have also seen her
grey with exhaustion when, determined to dispose of some
situation, to complete some section or chapter, she has
wrestled vainly, hour after hour, against an inspirational
blackout.
Knowing the devastating effects on her health and nerves
of such fruitless battling I have many times implored her to
desist, to wait until the spirit really moved her, and occasion-
ally I would prevail, but much more often I would be told
I was a fool for my pains . . . though later, when mourn-
fully but firmly destroying the results of her persistence she
would generously admit that I had been right!
Whether she felt inspired or not, her method of work
never varied. She never herself used a typewriter, in fact
she never learned to type and the mere thought of dictating
her inspiration to a typist filled her with horror. She always
said that the written word was to her an essential pre-
liminary and she wrote her work with pen or pencil, very
illegibly, generally mis-spelt and often without punctuation.
Sometimes she wrote in manuscript books but, especially
in later years, often on loose sheets of sermon, paper or
indeed on paper of any kind, and to this day I will find
scraps covered with sentences and sometimes discover 'try
outs* on a bit of blotting paper or an old cardboard box.
Occasionally she would have a spasm of determination to
produce a sightly and presentable manuscript and a laborious
effort would be made; spelling was to her always an in-
soluble mystery, and she was ludicrously distressed by this
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